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them long. years before this dreary day. 
In England lived a people who wished 
to ove and serve God in their own 
way. The king and nobles forbade any 
free thought or plan to be carried out 
in that country. So these Puritans, 


many of them of gentle blood, driven 


from home, sought shelter in Holland. 


This was in the year 1608, and they 


lived in Leyden twelve years. The 


good Dutch people were very kind, 


and they worked side by side all this 


time. It was a hard thing for the 
strangers to give up home, “and labor 
for their daily bread in a foreign land, 
But this very toil and common lot made 
heroes, and knit them more closely to- 
gether.. This was not home, and they 
made plans to find a dwelling-place in 
America which might be their own. 
The kind Dutch people were sorry to 
= lose their neighbors, and wished them 
Godspeed as they set out on the peri- 
luus voyage. For weeks and months, 
these brave Pilgrims were crowded to- 
gether in a vessel by uame the May- 
flower. Tossed about on the broad 
ocean by furious storms, and suffering 
from sickness, even the ery of a little 
child whose birthplace had been this 
vessel was heard through these weary 


months. Many hearts were sad at leay- 
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’ CTHE STORY OF PLYMOUTH ROCK. 
' BY 8. FANNIE GERRY WILDER. 


i looking upon a picture this thought comes to 
the mind: what do these objects mean that 
are thus placed before the eye ? The scene 
may be of fields dotted with flowers, green trees 
‘and shady lanes, a farmhouse in the distance 
and busy hay-makers gathering up the fragrant 
thay. Then another of a barren desert, a soli- 
‘tary traveller with his faithful camel crossing the 
dreary waste. It may be of figures, both old and 
young, , grouped together as a family circle. If it 
was known why the artist had thus painted these 
scenes, the fields, trees, deserts, and people, it 
might be found that a story could be told of each 
and every one.. 

Here is a picture to look upon. A harbor, its 
oa nearly covered with floating ice, a wintry 
7, a rocky shore with leafless trees, waving their 
ranches in the wind, and a vessel at anchor, 
outlined against the gray sky. Then nearer a 
little shallop or boat, made fast to a tree on the 
€; a group of men in strange dress, standing, 
in hand, beneath the trees and on the rock, 
und a fire, which had been built to warm them, 
they stood exposed to the cold blast; a dusky 


savage hidden in the underbrush eagerly watch- 
ing the white men. A dreary scene to gaze upon, 
but the earnest looks and flashing eyes of these 
men seem to light up this barren spot with life 
and glory. Now what does this picture mean ? 
Have these men come to the bleak shores to seek 
for gold, or merely in the spirit of adventure ? 
Tf the little shallop could take one ta the distant 
vessel, it would be found that within its small 
space were sheltered a company of men, women, 
and children. They were wayworn, sick; but a 
look of gratitude, that a place of rest had been 
found, was on their faces, and words of cheer 
were spoken one to another. Ouly a few hours 
before, these men had gathered about their leader, 
or Governor, and placed their names upon a 
written bond, as a sign that they would be one 
in interest and obey the Compact. Such names 
as John Carver, William Bradford, Edward 
Winslow, William Brewster, and Myles Standish 
were placed upon this agreement. A noble com- 
pany assembled in the little cabin, knowing that 
for them dangers were waiting outside this 
shelter. Then the strongest of the men, t 
ing the little hoat cast adrift, landed upon the 
rocky shore, that they might seek and find a 
home. But the story of the picture began for 


tak- 


ing their native shores, but still that 
spirit of courage remained with them to cheer the 
gloomy passage. At last the day came when the 
promised land appeared and they entered a safe 
harbor. This, then, is the picture of these brave 
Pilgrims who, December 21, 1620, made their 
home in Plymouth, Massachusetts. The rock 
upon which they first stepped is known as Ply- 
mouth Rock. Brave souls standing there on that 
wintry day with dangers all about them, fearless in 
the right, the founders of a free nation, to which 
the world now points with pride! Very forlorn 
were they for many months, making the May- 
flower their home, the men going to the shore to 
build houses in which they could live As they 
explored the country, many mounds in the shape 
of graves were seen, and cleared land was found, 
showing that some tribe must have lived here 
before this time. The good captain of the May- 
flower stayed with them throngh the long, cold, 
winter, and then sailed away in April, but with- 
out one passenger of the one hundred and two 
who had come to these shores. Many had died 
from exposnre, Hut the living had begun in 
earnest to make this spot their home A curious 
little village 1t was, the houses perched upon the 
side hill, and on the very top a larger building, 
which was used as a fort, the cannon being placed 
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on the flat roof ; it was also their meeting- 
house, where these Pilgrims, guns in hand, 
thanked God for their many blessings. ‘Thus 
they made ready for the foe, but their kindly 
acts and words gained a friendship which 
lasted many years, At first the Indians were 
very shy, flitting about the forest, but not 
coming very near the settlement. At last 
one day a stalwart Indian appeared and boldly 
walked into the village, causing a great com- 
motion, In broken English he said he was 
Samoset, that a terrible plague had caused 
all the Indians who had lived in this place to 
be swept away. They made him welcome, 
and he came many times to see them. Then 


the good chief Massasoit became a firm friend ; 
and they signed a treaty of friendship, which 
lasted fifty-five years. At one time a young 
lad was missing from the village, and great 
fear was felt that he had been stolen by the 
Indians, as some of the tribes were not friendly. 
At once a party of men armed with guns 
started out in search of the lost boy. They 
went into the very depths of the woods, shout- 
ing and calling, but no trace of him could be 
seen. At last one of their number discovered 
a trail, which after going a long distance 
brought them to an Indian camp. They paused 
and hid behind the rocks and trees, hardly dar- 
ing to venture; but the leader, grasping his 
gun more firmly, followed by his companions, 
marched into the very centre of the circle of 
Indians, who were sitting around the camp- 
fire. Suddenly from out a group of Indian 
children, with whom he had been playing, 
came forth the very boy for whom they had 
been seeking. He had indeed been lost in the 
forest, and was taken to this spot by one of 
the Indian braves and kept in safety. The 
leader thanked the Indians for their kind treat- 
ment of him, The boy was quite a hero with 
the other lads, and all rejoiced to welcome 
him back again to the village. John Carver 
was the first governor of the settlement, fok 
lowed by William Bradford. Springtime had 
come, and they must plant the fields with 
Indian corn, which the savages had given to 
them. They worked early and late, hunting 
and fishing, to supply the families with food. 
Every day they thanked God for this home, 
where in freedom they could work for their 
loved ones, With all their hard work, the 
crops were small, and at times famine was 
feared in the colony. But still they labored, 
and kept up that courage and energy, to do 
and dare, which had always been with them. 
The Indians, seeing their honest ways, began 
to trade furs and beaver skins for beads, bells, 
and knives. Thus the Pilgrims made the best of 
their life in the new country. They were able 
to pay those friends who had helped them to 
cross the ocean, by sending these articles of value 
to be sold in England. Others, hearing of their 
adventures, came to the colony, but did not al- 
ways prove worthy, and made trouble for the rest. 
After many years of peace with the Indians, 
owing to some unjust acts by the colonists to- 
wards them, a war threatened. It proved to be 
a cruel conflict, and the Pilgrims had cause to 
long remember King Philip’s War. As a few of 
the settlers were roaming about in the forest, they 
met two Indians, and seized them as prisoners. 
Then the leader made known that they wished to 
go to their camp. The Indians led the way over 
rocks, through underbrush, into the very depths 
of the woods. ‘Twilight deepened into darkness, 
as they followed their dusky guides. At last a 
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SWORD OF MYLES STANDISH, PLATTER, ETC. 


rocky hill was reached, which brought them to 
the Indian camp. Yes, there it was with its wig- 
wams, and the blazing camp-fire lighting up the 


dusky faces of the savages, as they reposed in . 


silence about it. The guides stole softly down 
the rocks, and the white men, giving a ery of 
triumph, dashed in among them. It was an 
entire surprise, and all the Indians were taken 
prisoners. That night they watched in the fire- 
light, these few brave men, holding a whole camp 
of savages under their control,— even one of the 
chiefs bringing to the leader articles which had 
belonged to the ill-fated King Philip. This war 
brought the colony to the year 1675, with Josiah 
Winslow as governor. As the years rolled on, 
Plymouth Colony grew and prospered, but the 
memory of the Mayflower Pilgrims was not for- 
gotten. Time passed, and the United States be- 
came a power in the world. It seemed as if that 
spirit of energy and great courage was given by 


the early pilgrims to those who followed them. 
At last a day came, in 1889, when Plymouth 
put on a gala-dress, and bid all the people of 
the country join in the celebration. A grand 
and beautiful monument had been reared on a 
spot near Plymouth Rock and harbor, as a 
just recognition of the idea which the deeds 
and lives of the Pilgrims represented. 

On this festive day, Pilgrim Hall, the Canopy 
over Plymouth Rock, and all public buildings, 
were decked with evergreen, gay flowers, 
flags, and bunting. Arches were erected to 
mark the spots made famous by these noble Pil- 
grims. Brave men and lovely women flocked 
to the town, to do honor to the day and show 
to the citizens that they shared with them the 
spirit of the hour, The occasion was cele- 
brated with fine music, grand speeches, and 
noble poems. All rejoiced to see this day, 
when the founders of a free nation were thus 
honored. A striking contrast between the lit- 
tle village in the winter of 1622—its houses 
almost covered by a mantle of snow, the rude 
fort on the hill-top guarding the settlement, 
the naked trees, the frozen harbor — and that of 
the fine old town of Plymouth in 1889. Now 
from the broad harbor can be seen on the slope 
of the hill fine churches, numerous public 
buildings and comfortable homes, all of which 
make the town picturesque and beautiful. Its 
situation serves to draw many people to it as 
a summer home, and the quaint old place is 
always full of curiosity-seekers. ‘They visit 
Plymouth Rock, Pilgrim Hall, and the Court 
House, where are carefully kept the ancient 
relics of the Pilgrims,— then Burial Hill, 
where the little Pilgrim Church keeps watch 
over the sacred spot. But now that beautiful 
emblem, the National Monument, crowns Ply- 
mouth with glory and honor. The monument, 
made of granite, stands on a high point of land. 
The figure of Faith, the left hand holding a 
Bible, the right hand uplifted to Heaven, sur- 
mounts the main pedestal. The statues of 
Morality, Law, Education, and Liberty are just 
below. Then four pictures on marble, —The 
Departure from Delft-Haven, The Signing of 
the Compact in the Cabin of the Mayflower, 
The Landing at Plymouth, The Treaty with 
Massasoit. On panels are inscribed the names 
of all the Pilgrims who came over in the 
Mayflower. This fine memorial, with the beau- 
tiful figure of Faith pointing upward, will be © 
as a beacon light to the whole world looking 
toward these shores. 

Thus does the memory of the Mayflower 
Pilgrims remain fresh in the minds of their 
descendants. ‘ 


NOT A SMILE. 


DrscrP.ine is an admirable thing; but it may at 
times be a little too severe, as the folowing anec- 
dote shows. Wellington once took passage to 
Portugal in one of his Majesty’s frigates, the cap- 
tain of which asked him if he did not admire the 
order and discipline the ship was in. “Certainly,” 
answered Wellington; ‘“Icould not have supposed 
it possible; everything goes on like clockwork; 
but, sir, I would not command an army on the same 
terms you do your ship for the crown of England. 
T have not seen a smile on the face of any individ-— 
ual since I have been on board her.” ‘There used 
to be homes, of people whose religion was of a 
mistaken kind, where the discipline that prevailed 
was of this sort. Happily, er now learned 
that the less like a prison a home is, the better. 
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THE BEST THANKSGIVING 


HOME-THINGS. 


BY CHARLES U. SINNETT, 


nice home-things for Thanks- 
giving when you were down 

in the army, Grandpa.” 
“What made you think of that, 


\ eed could n’t have had many 


dearie?” And Grandpa softly 


closed the old diary through which 


he had been looking, and stroked 


little Milly’s curls. 

“°Cause the writing in your 
little book there looks sort of 
lonesomy,—just as though you’d 
written to Grandma a long letter, 
and felt most too, too tired to 
write much down that had hap- 
pened. And, Grandpa, I saw 
something about Thanksgiving in 
there; it looked real blotted-like. 
You didn’t ery on it, did you, 
“cause you could n’t have nice 
home-things ?” 

“Yes, Bright-Eyes, you ’ve 
guessed pretty well. I let ever 
so many tears drop on that leaf 

' where it tells about Thanksgiving 
Day, when the enemy were firing 
all around the town where I was; 

' but every one was a tear of joy, 
and ‘they dropped on it afterward, 

» when I saw how good the Lord 

was. I guess one or two fell on 
it to-day.” 


LANDING OF THE PILGRIMS. 


“Oh, Grandpa, it must be one 
of your nicest stories. Please tell it just as you’ve 
got it down there, and then how it all came out.” 

And so Grandpa read out of his notebook, while 
little Milly leaned her head close up against his ; — 

«November 26. There was a heavy frost in the 

night. This was Thanksgiving Day, and our land- 

lady observed it by having turkey and duck for 
dinner; and as there were two of us from Boston, 
she surprised us with a dish of baked beans.’ ” 

“Oh, Grandpa, I didn’t guess very well then, did 
I? Were n’t you glad to get such home-things?” 

“The turkey was very nice,” smiled Grandpa; 
“but here’s what I have written down about the 
baked beans: — 

«The lady told us when the beans were served 
that she never could understand why New England 

- folks were so fond of baked beans; she never could 

take any comfort eating them. We did not wonder 
at her thoughts when we looked at the dish. She 
had cooked the beans in a tin dish, without parboil- 
ing them beforehand, and so they were left harder 
than when they were raw.’” 

“Did n’t you feel like laughing a little bit?” 

“Yes; but I knew the good woman had always 
lived in the South; she had been so kind, and did 
the best she could, that that kept us from doing 
anything to hurt her feelings. We could n’t eat the 
beans ; and we explained it to her so that she did n’t 
mind about her mistake.” 

“That was real good; but what did you write 
down next? There’s quite a little piece of it.” 

“<Tn the afternoon, though there was a great deal 
of firing all around the city, my friend and I visited 


by a piece of shell in the same engagement in which 

I was wounded, he being in command of the regi- 

ment at that time. Several other visitors were in 

the house, and we talked a great deal about what 
- was likely to happen to us, for it seemed certain 
that the city would be taken by the enemy, and we 
spend the rest of our lives in Libby Prison. 

«Some one at last suggested that I open at 
random the Bible which he knew that I carried in 
my pocket. “Perhaps it will give us some com- 
fort,” he said. He was usually a rough man, but 
I saw at once that he was more in earnest than he 
would care to own.’”’ 
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- Lieutenant-Colonel Russell, who had his leg broken. 


“Oh, Grandpa, I’m sure that the book opened to 
a real good place, for you must have prayed real 
hard in your heart for it to help all the folks there,” 
said Milly, eagerly. 

“Yes, I see it did,’ she added quickly, as she 
glanced at the diary, “ You opened right where 
it told in 2 Kings that Ben-hadad shut up the 
people of Israel in Samaria. Oh, I remember! 
Good Elisha told God’s people they would have 
plenty to eat. Did n’t all the folks look real sur- 
prised and happy when you read it out?” 

“ They did, indeed,” answered Grandpa. “Some 
of them had never heard it before ; but all seemed 
to think it meant that we should not be taken by 
the enemy; and the one who spoke about it most 
was the landlady who had made the nice Thanks- 
giving dinner for us. ‘If you believe in that book, 
I’m sure it reads right,’ she whispered to me, ‘for 
you were real Christians not to laugh a bit at the 
bad mistake I made in cooking the beans. And it 
hurts folks more than you know to have anything 
said about the cooking, when they ’ve tried their 
best to get it good.’” 

“ Guess that’s a real good Thanksgiving hint for 
all us children,” said Milly, soberly; “for most 
always we fuss a little if everything isn’t cooked 
just the way we every one want it. And I know 
the Bible told you just right about how the city 
wouldn’t be taken.” 

“Yes, dearie; and on the fifth of December we 
got the joyful news that the enemy had found out 
how General Sherman was coming down upon their 
rear, and that they had fled away as fast as they 
could, So you see we had the best of our honte- 
things on Thanksgiving Day, when the enemy 
was all around us; those were the truths and 
comforts out of God’s good Book. That’s why 
the tears of joy have fallen on these pages again 
and again.” 


Lord of all being, throned afar, 
Thy glory flames from sun and star, — 
Centre and soul of every sphere, 


Yet to each loving heart how near ! 
Ontver WenDELL Hoimes. 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


At Abo, in Finland, a dog that had been run over 
by a carriage crawled to the door of a tanner in the 
town; the man’s son, a lad of fifteen years of age, 
first stoned and then poured a vessel of boiling 
water on the miserable animal, This act of dia- 
bolical cruelty was witnessed by one of the magis- 
trates, who informed his brethren of the fact. 
They unanimously agreed in condemning the boy 
to punishment. He was imprisoned till the follow- 
ing market day ; then, in the presence of the people, 
he was conducted to the place of execution by an 
officer of justice who read him his sentence. 

“Tnhuman young man! because you did not assist 
the animal that implored your aid by its cries, and 
who derived its being from the same God who gave 
you life ; because you added to the torments of the 
agonizing beast, and murdered it, the council of this 
city has sentenced you to wear on your breast the 
name which you deserve, and to receive fifty 
stripes.” He then hung a black board round his 
neck, with this inscription: “ A savage and inhuman 
young man.” And after inflicting on him twenty- 
five stripes, he proceeded, “Inhuman young man! 
you have now felt a very small degree of the pain 
with which you tortured a helpless animal in its 
hour of death. As you wish for mercy from that 
God who created all that live, learn humanity for 
the future.” He then executed the remainder of 
the sentence. 

This happened before the days of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, But even now there 
are cruel young people who deserve as severe a 
punishment. Mrs. B. G. 


He must be a poor creature that does not often 
repeat himself. Imagine the author of the eacel- 
lent piece of advice, ‘* Know thyself,” never allud- 
ing to that sentiment again during the course of a 
protracted- existence! Why, the truths a man 
carries about with him are his tools, and do you 
think a carpenter is bound to use the same plane 
but once to smooth a knotty board with, or to hang 


up his hammer after it has driven its first nail ? 
OxtveR WENDELL IOLMEs, 
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ZENOBIA. 
BY H. M. T. 


N the southern part of Syria, in 
the midst of its great desert, 
there was, nearly sixteen hun- 

dred years ago, the ancient splendid 
“City of Palms,” Palmyra, Pal- 
myra, the city, was wholly en- 
closed by a strong wall. Palmyra, 
the country, stretching out as far 
as the bare, rocky mountains on 
the west, and toward the east to 
the hot, ‘sandy desert, a distance 
of about twenty miles, would have 
been almost wholly defenceless in 
time of war. The plain was wat- 
ered by many springs, and covered 
with palm-trees. The land was for 
the most part level, but rose high 
in places. In Zenobia’s time the 
population was made up of the 
native Palmyrenes and _ people 
from all parts of the then civilized 
world, — Romans, Greeks, Jews, 
Persians, and Lybians, who had 
gone there for one reason or 
another. 

Palmyra was almost the only city 
of its time which permitted any 
freedom in religion. The worship 
of the old heathen gods had almost 
passed away ; still, Christians were 
greatly persecuted and despised at 
Rome, and to a great degree in 
Greece. So many of the perse- 
cuted of that day found their way 
to Palmyra, and became Zenobia’s 
faithful subjects. She herself was 
a Jewess in faith, while her oldest 
daughter, Julia, a beautiful, gentle, 
educated girl, was a Christian. 

Zenobia claimed descent from 
Cleopatra, but she far excelled that 
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MEMORIAL MONUMENT AT PLYMOUTH. 


life, accused Longinus, together 
with other of the chief men of 
Palmyra, of inciting the inhabi- 
tants to rebellion against Aurelian. 
But Aurelian, himself, said that he 
saved her life for certain great 
services, which she had rendered. 
to Rome. He scourged Antiochus 
because he despised him asa traitor. 
And it would not have been possi- 
ble for a woman of her nature to 
accuse of treachery one who had 
been so valuable to her in her 
kingdom. 

Zenobia was taken to Rome, 
loaded with gold chains, and made 
to walk in Aurelian’s triumphal 
procession. After this terrible hu- 
miliation, lhe treated her with great 
kindness, giving her a beautiful 
villa in which to live, and after- 
ward marrying her daughter, Livia. 
As Zenobia was on her way to 
Rome, the Roman soldiers, burning 
to revenge the slaughter inflicted 

_ upon them, broke into Palmyra, — 
murdered the inhabitants with no 
mercy whatever, and nearly de- — 
stroyed the city. 

Zenobia fell when Palmyra was 
at its greatest. Besides being a 
great queen slie was a good woman. — 

: 
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She was kind to her subjects! and 
as she said, she ruled them by love. 
She was conquered, and her city, 
of which she was so proud, was 
unjustly wrested from her. Yet . 
she is remembered till now, even 
though all that remains of that 
lovely Palmyra is the little insig- 
nificant village of Tadmor. 


Some books are edifices to stand 
as they are built; some are hewn 


queen in nobility of character and 
statesmanship. Cleopatra loved conquest and power, 
but desired it only for the personal good it brought 
her. Zenobia loved power, and to some degree, 
conquest, but when she had gained her power she 
used it to better the condition and accomplish the 
union of those whom she conquered, who were but 
few at most. Cleopatra loved show and grandeur 
because it pleased herself; Zenobia, because the 
Palmyrenes did, and because they desired it in 
their queen, 

The inhabitants were for the most part rich, 
were not oppressed, had great freedom of speech, 
and naturally felt grateful to their queen for the 
good she did them. Zenobia may have been vain, 
as. the historians say, but there is no one who has 
not his faults; and after all, this was a harmless 
one in her, for she controlled it, and devoted her 
time to more important matters. She did not trust 
to herself alone to rule her kingdom, but had about 
her advisers, scholars, and thinkers whom she 
daily consulted. Among them was Longinus, a 
Greek philosopher, widely known in his time, who 
also educated Zenobia and her children. In one 
part of the palace was a sort of schoolroom, where 
the queen, generally accompanied by Julia, spent a 
portion of each day with Longinus, reading from 
the old Greek and Latin authors. 

The disagreeable news was one day brought to 
her that Aurelian, the Emperor of Rome, was pre- 
paring to march against Palmyra, after the custom 
of the cruel old heathen kings, who took by foree 
whatever seemed valuable to them. One thing 
only, as the messenger announced, would prevent 
his capturing the beautiful city, — Zenobia must 
pay him a very large sum of money. Zenobia knew 
that if she paid him once she’ would have to pay 
him twice, and a third and a fourth time. In addi- 
tion to that she was too high-spirited to allow her 
- independent and powerful little kingdom to fall 


under Roman rule without resistance. Her people, 
too, were very unwilling to submit. So she gath- 
ered together a large and splendidly equipped army ; 
and at its head, in a full suit of armor, went out 
to meet Aurelian. She fought three battles, and 
lost each one. Twice she was conquered by Aure- 
lian’s treachery, and the third time by the over- 
whelming number of the enemy. 

The light-hearted, brightly-armored army that 
had started out so sure of success, came back over 
the plains to Palmyra, tired and discouraged. But 
Zenobia was still unwilling to give up. She gath- 
ered her people within the city walls, stored up 
great quantities of provisions, and prepared the 
ammunition. During these few days she went 
among her people encouraging, planning, and direct- 
ing. ‘Then Aurelian came with his immense army, 
and took his stand without the walls. And then 
began that famous slaughter of the Roman troops. 
They repeatedly approached the walls to batter or 
undermine them; and as often, hot oil and “ Greek 
fire’? were poured upon them in addition to showers 
of arrows and stones. Thousands were slain in 
this way. 

At last, the provisions in the city becoming low, 
and Aurelian continuing to receive fresh additions 
to his troops, Zenobia decided, with the advice of 
her counsellor, Longinus, to escape from the be- 
sieged city, make her way to Persia, and seek aid 
of its king, a man remarkably kind and generous 
for his time. But the same Antiochus who mur- 
dereti Zenobia’s good husband, Odenatus, now be- 
trayed the queen to Aurelian. So the last hope of 
the Palmyrenes was destroyed. 

Zenobia was captured as she was fleeing down 
the Euphrates in a boat, and was taken to Aure- 
lian’s camp. Here certain historians make a state- 
ment which seems to me both wrong and unjust. 
They say that Zenobia, in order to save her own 


stones ready to form a part of 
future edifices; some are quarries from which 


stones are to be split for shaping and after use. 
OutvER WENDELL HOLMEs, 


“IN MY FATHER’S HOUSE ARE MANY 
MANSIONS.” 


BY REY. H. H. LINCOLN. 


On the mountain side, on the prairie wide, 
Where’er o’er the earth we roam, 

Under forest trees, by the sounding seas, 
We can make for our bodies a home. 


Where shall we find rooms for the mind? 
In many-mansioned Truth, 

Whose stories rise from earth to skies, 
Filled with lore fit for age and youth. 


Have houses been built where hearts may dwell 
Beneath heayen’s arching dome? 

Tn some far-off world, if not in this, 

Each heart will in some heart find home. 


Will mansions enough be ready for all, 
When souls reach the life immortal? 
The words of Christ, God’s nature too, 
Say, yes, — when death opes the portal. 


Here comes Winter, savage as when he met the 
Pilgrims at Plymouth, Indian all over, his staff 
a naked splintery hemlock, his robe torn from the 
backs of bears and bisons, and fringed with 
pum of rattling icicles, turning the ground 
treads to ringing iron, and like a mighty 
casting his snow far and wide, over all hills 
valleys and plains. OLivER WENDEL’ Hor 


Every Other Sunday. 


_WHIPPING THE BOY WHO 
DIDN’T DO IT. 


BY REV. RICHARD METCALF. 


‘T SUPPOSE, boys, you think it 

is bad enough to be whipped for 
what you have done. What then 
do you say to being whipped for 
what some one else did ? 

Tn olden times the children of the 
English kings used to have certain 
favorite boys and girls for their com- 
panions in school and out. They 
used to study together, play to- 
gether, and sometimes quarrel to- 
gether. You think, I dare say, that 
it must have been very good fun to 
play in a palace, with young princes 
and princesses. But wait and hear 
the rest. 

All the punishments that were in- 
flicted by the teachers fell on these 
playmates, and not on the royal chil- 
dren. 

Tf Prince Charlie failed to get 
his lesson, Master Jack had to be 
whipped for the fault. If Prince 
Harry threw a stone at any one, 
Master Tom had to have his ears 
boxed, or to be shut up in a dark 
closet, or perhaps he was fed on 
bread and water for several days. I: 
Princess Elizabeth spilt her ink on 
her desk, little Miss Matilda, who 
did n’t even see her do it, was se- 
verely scolded, and told that she 
was “the naughtiest girl that ever 
lived,” and that “she ought to be 

_ ashamed of herself.” 

For the teachers dared not hurt a 
prince or a princess, and as they 
thought they must punish somebody, 


of 


WINTHROP, 


FIRST GOVERNOR OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


Kitty-Grey. She would go to the cel- 
lar stairs and call her, and call her, 
but Pussy would not come. ‘Then the 
uncle — dear old man — went down- 
stairs and brought Kitty-Grey up in 
his arms, fed her, and coaxed her to 
stay in his room with him. The mo- 
ment the door was opened, out she 
rushed and hid in the cellar again. 
Now do you know, I think this was 
a little ungrateful of pussy ; I think 
she might have been a little more 
polite, — don’t you? — even if she 
was unhappy 
Before many weeks were gone, what 
with eating very little, and staying in 
the dark cellar so much, and being un- 
happy all tle time, Kitty-Grey grew 
so sick the kind aunty thought she 
would die, and so she sent for little 
Belle to come and see her kitty. Lit- 
tle Belle was a tender-hearted girl, 
and loved Kitty-Grey dearly, and she 
was so grieved when she heard how 
ill pussy was, she begged her mamma 
to let her bring her home with her. 
Mamma said she might, thinking 
poor pussy had only a little while to 
live. So Belle took a basket and 
went to aunty’s house for kitty, 
Kitty-Grey was hiding in the cellar 
as usual; aunty called her, but she did 
not come. ‘Thien little Belle called, 
and pussy answered with a weak lit- 
tle cry. You must remember pussy 
had not seen her mistress or heard her 
voice for many weeks. Belle called 
again; again pussy answered. This 
time the cry was a little nearer, and it 
came nearer and nearer each time 
Belle called, till she saw pussy coming 
up the cellar stairs, crying all the time 
most pitifully. Such a wretched-look- 
ing pussy, thin and dirty —for she 
had been too unhappy to wash herself 


they whipped the boy who did n’t 
do it. We’ve changed all that now, and yet I 
think of it once in a while. 

When on a very cold or very hot Sunday, the 
minister scolds the few who do come to church, 
because so many stay away, it always seems to 
me like “ whipping the boy who did n’t do it.” 

When a teacher blames a whole school because 
two or three pupils behave badly, that is “ whip- 
ping the boy who did n’t do it.”’ 

When a girl comes home cross and sulky be- 
cause she has missed her lesson in school, or been 
provoked by some companion, and as soon as she 
enters the door begins to scold the cat, or slap the 
dog, or tease the baby, and make herself gener- 
ally disagreeable, —what is she doing, after all, 
but “ whipping the boy who didn’t do it?”’ 

And then, suppose a man should get tired and 
vexed because things did not go right at the 
store, and he had made some foolish purchases, 
or had n’t made as much money as he expected ; 
and suppose he should come home and be cross 
to his wife and speak sharply to his children and 
spoil the peace of his whole family, —if anything 
of that kind should happen, would n’t it be for 

_ all the world like “ whipping the boy who did n’t 
do it?” Now if you are so made that you can’t 
help whipping somebody when things go wrong 

_at school, or at play, or at home, be sure and 
punish the one who deserves it. If you really 
must be cross, sulky, and disagreeable at such 
times (though I do not think you need), be sure 
to show those hateful feelings to nobody but the 
right one. For it is time we killed and buried 
forever out of sight the old royal practice of 
“whipping the boy who didn’t do it.”’ 


TRUE STORIES ABOUT ANIMALS.—No 7. 
“ Kitty-Grey.” 
BY ISABEL WINSLOW. 


HEN any one tells you, dear boys and girls, 
that cats are not affectionate; that they 
only like people who feed them, and really 

care, most of all, for the houses in which they live, 
you must tell them this true story about dear Kitty- 
Grey, and see if they will not have a better opinion 
of pussy-cats ever afterward for her sake. 

She was a pretty little puss; her back was grey, 
the top of her head and her pretty little ears; but 
her face and cunning little paws were white, — very, 
very white, for Kitty-Grey was a most tidy puss. 

Other pussies are as pretty and as tidy as Kitty- 
Grey; and I have no doubt, dear girls, that your 
pussies love you as much as Kitty-Grey loved her 
mistress, only you have not found it ont yet. Little 
Belle, Kitty-Grey’s mistress, might not have found 
out how much her kitty loved her, if she had not 
moved away from her old home, and gone with her 
father and mother to board in the city. 

All the family thought Kitty-Grey would be very 


- unhappy if shut up in a few rooms in town, even if 


the landlord would consent to take a cat to board. 
So kitty was sent to spend the winter with a kind 
aunty of little Belle’s. 

Kitty-Grey had more petting in her new home 
than in her old. Why, on a cold morning the 
parlor maid really used to warm the milk for her 
to drink, and the softest chairs in the house were 
offered her to sleep on! But none of these things 
consoled little pussy for the loss of her mistress. 
Each day she grew more and more forlorn, thinner 
and thinner; and at last she took to hiding im the 
cellar, where she cried pitifully. 

The kind aunty was a good deal troubled about 


—and sick! Belle never stopped to 
see whether she was clean or dirty, but ran down 
the stairs to meet her, and picked her up and 
hugged her in her arms. 

I do not know which was the most glad, Kitty- 
Grey or little Belle, tho’ Belle was crying and say- 
ing, “ Poor kitty, poor kitty,” and kitty was purring 
and licking her mistress’s face, just as a dog licks 
his master’s face when he is glad. 

I think aunty was very good not to feel vexed 
with Kitty-Grey, when she had tried so hard to 
make her happy; but she did not, — she only said, 
*T believe that cat is more homesick than ill,” and 
so it proved. 

Belle took her home with her that day, and as 
soon as she got out of the basket, she went all 
through the rooms, looked at all the furniture, till 
she came to a foot-stool which had come from her 
old home. On this she curled herself up and went 
to sleep, and from that moment she began to get 
better, in a week was a different-looking cat, and 
at the end of a month was her old, pretty, playful 
self again. 


Run, if you like, but try to keep your breath ; 
Work like a man, but don’t be worked to death ; 
And with new notions, —let me change the rule, — 
Don’t strike the iron till its slightly cool. 
OuttveR WENDELL HoLMes. 
Young people who FALL out of line through 
weakness of the active faculties are often con- 
founded with those who STEP out of i through 
strength of the intellectual ones. 
OLIVER WENDELL HoLMEs. 
Be firm! One constant element in luck 
Is genuine, solid, old Teutonic pluck. 
OutveR WENDELL HOLMEs. 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON TALKS, 
BY ELIZABETH P, CHANNING. 
No. 1. Museums. 

“PieAse don’t drum, Ross, for we want to have 
a nice talk this rainy afternoon.” 

Then Ross stopped drumming on the window-sill, 
and the three children took their favorite seats, — 
Lynette, her own little rocking-chair; Ross, what 
used to be his father’s study chair, which revolved, 
but fortunately without making a noise; and little 
Jean sprang into Aunt Flora’s lap. The children 
were more willing to spare their mother to the baby, 
now Aunt Flora had come to live with them. 

“Ross, you are the oldest, so you may choose 
what we will talk about this afternoon.” 

“Museums! How I wished I owned one! 
you ever go to one, aunt Flora?” 

“TI think I can say I have been in five, — the 
Museum on Tremont Row, a quaint one in Salem, 
the Art Museum, and the Centennial Exposition in 
Philadelphia.” 

“Doos they have cats in mooseums?” asked 
Jean, wriggling on her aunt’s lap, and looking fondly 
at Mrs. Dinah, which sat comfortably on the rug, 
in front of the pleasant wood fire, with her paws 
doubled under. 

“T never saw a cat there, not even a stuffed one.” 

“ Stuffed!” cried Lynette, who had watched the 
cook put the dressing into the turkey, had heard 
her say the bird would not amount to much, if it 
was not stuffed, and had described how it was 
done. 

“Pooh, that’s different,” said Ross, who, being 
a boy, and two years older, was sometimes over- 
bearing with Lynette, who was an odd little girl, 
dreamy, and yet literal. He had not forgotten 
Lynette’s surprise when after their mother’s saying, 
“ Aunt Flora is coming, and it will be sunshine 
every day,” the equinoctial storm set in and lasted 
a week. 

“A little different,” said Aunt Flora, “ but now 
we are on museums. The Salem Museum I went 
to so many years ago that I do not remember 
much about it, but I know it contained all sorts of 
curious treasures from over the seas, brought by 
sea captains, The Art Museum is magnificent, but 
1am not good at standing, and I tire very easily, 
looking at so many things. I went to the Centen- 
nial Exposition four or five days in succession, and 
that mass of curious, beautiful, rare works of art 
will last me for life.” 

“T should n’t be tired,” said Ross, “I could go 
day in and day out, night in and night out ” 

“You have not asked me about the fifth museum 
—Thave told you of only four. The fifth belongs 
to every one, to rich and poor, to young and old, to 
every one that is not blind, to every one that uses 
his eyes.” 

“ Why, where is it? How can we go to it?” said 
Ross, starting up. 

“T mean,” said Aunt Flora, and her voice took 
the tone which the children had already learned 
was the one in which she always spoke of what was 
sacred, ‘‘I mean that this world is a museum in 


Did 


which our Heavenly Father has put us, to learn its _ 


wonderful secrets, and feel its wonderful spells. 
We do not need to go abroad, or into any buildings 
stored by men’s hands, to learn to admire.” 

“T never thought of that,” said Lynette, with her 
large gray eyes fixed earnestly on her aunt’s face. 

“ Begin to think of it, my darling, now; and it 
will help to make you happy, to see how full this 
world-museum is of beauty, and how common bless- 
ings are the best blessings, such as fresh air, and 
pure water, and sunset skies. A dear friend told 
me she was ashamed of her ignorance about trees, 
that she scarcely knew one from another, and she 
had grown too old to learn. One of the most intelli- 
gent men I have known got most of his knowledge, 
not from books, but from the great all-out-of-doors. 
And [hope none of you will be as stupid as I was 
when an eclipse occurred, — that at least you will 
know where the sun is.” 


“Wher ‘he sun is?” said Lynette, with such a 
solemn tone that Aunt Flora laughed out right 
heartily. 

““« Well, didn’t; though I was called a good scholar 
and had earned a good many prizes. We were all 
assembled at the top of the house where we went 
to school, and I was holding my bit of smoked glass 
at random, when our teacher said, ‘Why, Flora, 
where is the sun?’ and I replied, ‘ Everywhere up 
in the sky.’ But the baby is crying, and I must go 
and help your mother. How I wish that tooth 
would come through ?” 

“Must you?” said Ross, “this plaguey cold! 
Mother will not let me go to grandmother’s in the 
rain. How I wish I could have an every other 
Sunday !” 

“ Why, there ’s one on the piano,” said Lynette, 
“full of Columbus.” - 
“He means,’ said his aunt, before Ross could 
speak, “he wants Sunday to come once a fortnight, 
instead of once a week, Well talk about that 
some day. Now,I wish you’d all begin right away, 
and through the week, to think over what you see 
in your Father’s Museum, what you value most, 
what you can help others to see, and tell me all 
about it next Sunday afternoon. And we’ll keep 
mum about it, as dear grandmother says, till that 

time comes.” 


» 


LETT ER=BCxX: 


Neponset, Mass. 
DAR Mr. Epitor, —I go to the Unitarian Sunday 
School at Neponset, and like your paper very much. 
Will you please print this puzzle that I have made in 
one of the numbers, if you think it is good enough ? 
I am seven years old and can make out most of the 
enigmas, 
Yours truly, 
PARKER HAywaArD DaGGerr. 


Davenport, Lowa. 
To THE Eprror or “ Every OrueR SunpAyY.” 
DeAR Sir, —I have guessed the answer to Enigma X, 
I am twelve years old, the same age as Marguerite 
Kimball, who composed the enigma. 
Yours truly, 
H. Hotness. 


ENIGMA XIII. 


I am composed of sixteen letters. 
My 2, 15, 13, 9, is often seen on the steeple. 
My 14, 4, 15, 5, is a kind of wagon. 
My 10, 12, 14, 1, is what, I trust, you never are. 
My 16, 9, 7, is a conjunction. 
My 11, 8, 6, 3, is worn on the foot. 
My whole should be in every home. 
C. Hit. 


PI PUZZLE. 


Eh heytrap tesb owh levoth bset 
Lal ginths tohb treag nad lamls, 
Ofr het read odg how elvtoh su, 
Eh deam nda vethlo lal. 
Cuar.tes Duntop. 


ACROSTIC. 


- A part of a box. 
2. An animal that lives in the water. 
8. A part of the body 
4. Opposite of over. 
5. Something to rub shoes on. 
6. A body of water. 
7. To say a word. 
8. Another word for smell. 
My whole the name of a discoverer. 


Exsiz Rieck, Davenport, Ia, 


into a broader stream. This was something lil 


Answers have been received from Ethel J. Ames, 
H. Holmes, A. M. 8. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. 4. ~ 


Enigma VIII. A word fitly spoken is like apples 
of gold in pictures of silver. — Prov. xxv. 11, 

Enigma IX, Christopher Columbus. 

Anagram. Even a child is known by his doings, 
whether his work be pure, and wliether it be right. 
Proy. xx. 11. 


CHARADE IV. 
(G-row-bow-am) Jeroboan. 


WORD SQUARE. 


PRAY 
ROSE 
ASIA 
YEAR 


YOUNG CONTRIBUTORS. 
Tue Rarnprop’s Story. 

‘© Boo-H00-H000-00 !”” 

It was Tommy that was crying. He had planned 
to go to his grandma’s that day, but vould not do 
so on account of the rain. It was now after dinner- 
time, but Tommy had eaten nothing. He had been 
crying ever since morning, and had stayed in the 
nursery by himself. 

“Boo-hoo-hoo! Oh, dear me! I don’t believe it 
will ever stop raining, and I am sure it will not stop 
in time to go to Grandma’s. Oh, dear, dear me!” 
cried Tommy, with his face flattened against the 
window-pane. He finally turned away from the 
cause of his woes, and lay down on the sofa, 

After he had lain there and cried a while he heard 
a little voice calling to him. “Tommy!” it said, 
“Tommy !” 

Tommy looked, but saw nothing. 

Again the voice called, “'Tommy, Tommy, look 
here!” 

“What — who — where —” began Tommy, m 
bewilderment. 

“ Here I am, right here,” said the voice, “on the — 
window.” 

Tommy looked, and saw a raindrop, with a jolly, ; 
round face. 

“Come, dry up your tears, and I will tell you my 
story,” said the raindrop, in a pleasant voice, 

“T am not very old, but I have travelled a good — 
deal. The first I remember is that I was in a very 
dark place, and felt rather unhappy. I had plenty — 
of companions, but could not enjoy myself in the 
dark. One day, however, a great many other drops — 
came to the place where I was, and there were so — 
many that some of us had to move on to make room _ 
for them. When we once got started it was a very — 
easy matter to keep moving, pushed, as we were, . 
from behind. So we kept on and on until we shot : 
up out of the darkness into light. 4 

“T had hardly had time to think how happy I ] 
was, or to look about me much, before I, with the — 
rest of the drops that came up with me, began to — 
run down the hill. Such a fine time as we had © 
rolling over one another racing down that hill! 

“When we reached the bottom we began to go 
more slowly, and I had a chance to look about me 
more. I found that we were in a brook, running 
through the shady woods and green fields. The 
bottom of the brook.was of pebbles, some as round 
as marbles, and some shaped like eggs. As we 
rolled over them, we turned them over a little and 
washed them clean. This constant rolling and 
washing by the drops that had gone before us was 
what had made them so smooth and round. There 
were plants along the bank, which reached their 
thirsty roots out toward the water. Some of my 
fellow drops had the misfortune to get caught by 
them, and were sucked up to nourish the plants; 
but I managed to avoid them. 

“On and on we went, until one day we came ow 
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“the brook, but larger. From day to day it kept 
growing broader and deeper, for the reason that 
many other brooks like the one I came in flowed 
into it. 

“On and on we went. Broader and deeper grew 
the stream, until we emerged into a large river. I 
was completely bewildered at finding myself among 
so many strangers, but finally became used to it 
Icould make no friends here, as two drops did not 
stay long enough together. It often rained, and 
then new and cleaner drops came among us. 

“One day I was dashed up very high by the prow 
of a steamer, and came down on her side. It was 
quite a while before I could roll myself off. 

“On another day I was taken into a steamer, and 
put into the boiler. It was extremely hot there, 
and in a short time my form was entirely changed ; 
I was water no longer, but steam. I was driven 
hither and thither. I felt very uncomfortable and 
unhappy ; I did not have half enough room, and so 
pushed and pushed, as did the others. Every little 


_ while a sort of door would open, and we would 


think we had found a way out; but every time it 
came back into place again. Once in a while we 
got so very crowded that a few of us were let out, 
and after a long time it fell to my lot to be one of 
these. Out I flew witha shriek. Oh, how good it 
seemed to get into the open air again! I floated 
around a while, until I cooled off; this turned me 
into water again, and I fell into the river once more. 
On and on I floated down the river, sometimes on 
top, sometimes underneath. 

“One day, a long time after the day I came into 
the river, I floated out into the sea. I had been 
told about this vast ocean by some of my older 
friends in the brook, who had been here before, and 
so I knew what it was by its great size. Here I 
was comparatively quiet, and picked up a good 
many friends. Sometimes I would wash up against 
the shore, and sometimes I would come to the sur- 
face and see nothing but water in any direction as 
‘far as the eye could reach. 

“One day, a very long time after I came into the 
sea, I came to the surface and found the atmosphere 
very hot and dry. One of my older companions 
said that the tide had taken us into a warmer 
climate. I looked up and saw the great round sun. 
I found that it was trying by some invisible power 
to draw me to it. I stayed down, however, until 
the attraction became very uncomfortable, and then 
finally decided to take my chances and go. So I 
gave a great leap, and sailed upward with a great 
many other drops toward the great ball of fire 
which so attracted us. 

“In a short time I found that I was not water, 
but vapor. I felt as I did when I was steam, only 


- more comfortable and happy, as I was not so hot, 


' the tops of some cold mountains. 


and had plenty of room. I soon joined the others, 
and we formed what is called a cloud. We finally 
became so heavy that we rose no longer, but sailed 
around in the air. 

“Tn a little while a wind came up, and blew us 
toward land. On we sailed, on, on, until we struck 
They were so 
much colder than we were that it made us all shiver 
and become very heavy and uncomfortable. By 
and by a cold wind struck us from another direc- 
tion, and that caused us to become condensed ; that 
is, it changed us from vapor back into water. 

‘We then fell, drop by drop in quick succession, 


to the ground. I did not realize till then how many . 


of us there were. Some soaked into the ground, to 


_ bubble up in springs.and run down to the sea again. 


“T must leave you now, for I am about to roll 
down to a thirsty pansy which has been too shel- 
tered to get much to drink; so good-by.” 

“ Good-by,” said Tommy; and in a moment the 
raindrop was gone. 

“Come, Tommy, wake up, and get ready to go 
to Grandma’s.” 

Tommy looked up, rubbed his eyes, and saw 
Nurse standing before him waiting to get him ready 
to start. He also saw the sun shining brightly and 
the raindrops glistening like diamonds and pearls 


upon the fresh green grass, the air so clear, and 
everything looking so fresh and bright and cheerful. 
Tommy’s face looked much the same, but it had a 
thoughtful expression upon it which Nurse wondered 
at. Do you know why it was there ? 

W. A. Dyer (age, twelve years). 


THE BUTTERCUP AND THE 
CATERPILLAR, 


One day a gay young buttercup, 
With her hair all nicely curled, 
Gazed on her bright surroundings, 
And thought she was queen of the world. 


And as this proud young buttercup 
Was fixing her crown aright, 

With great dismay and wonder 
She beheld this horrible sight. 


A caterpillar most homely, 
Who was seeking somewhere to rest, 
Stopped short and gazed at the buttercup, 
Who was most exquisitely dressed. 


“Dear me,” cried out the buttercup, 
“To not come so near me, please, 

Or you'll soil my dainty costume ; 
Go away and crawl on the trees.” 


“Oh!” said the ’pillar, softly, 
“ Please let me under your shade ; 
Iam tired of walking and working, — 
I wish that my bed were made.” 


The buttercup shrugged her shoulders, 
And tossed her head very high, 

And said in sharp, scornful accents, 
“No! I would far sooner die 


“Than have a creature like you, sir, 
Come near me, queen of the flowers ; 
Perhaps you had just as lief, sir, 
Walk out of these lovely bowers !” 
Then the caterpillar slowly 
In sorrow left the place, 
Remarking, “ What a contrast lies 
Between her soul and face.” 


Days after, when the buttercup, 
Awaking from a doze, 

Beheld a lovely creature 
Attired in beautiful clothes, 


“Come here, you charming creature,’ 
Said the buttercup, with glee; 

“T should so love to embrace you; 
Come, come, and stay with me.” 


Deftly shaking his new-found wings, 
This offer he thus did greet: 

“ Not long ago you spurned my words, 
And now is it thus we meet ?” 


The buttercup gazed astonished, 
And her tongue was silent now. 

She listened, — he told his story 
With a somewhat courtly bow. 


She sought to hide her faded clothes, 
And her head with shame drooped low; 
But he, as a sign of pardon, 
Stooped down and kissed her brow. 


Some one we pass with scorn to-day, 
With half-averted face, 
May chance to meet us later on, 
An object of beauty and grace. 
Mary JosErpHInE ByGRAvE, 
Belmont, Mass. 


Grant us thy truth to make us free, 

And kindling hearts that burn for thee, 

Till all thy living altars claim 

One holy light, one heavenly flame ! 
OLIVER WENDELL HotmEs. 


GOLDEN WORDS. 


Sow an act, and you reap a 
habit ; 

Sow a habit, and you reap a 
character ; 

Sow a character, and you 

reap a destiny. 


A WIDE-AWAKE CAT, 
BY L. M. GARDNER. 


OU will think that all story-tellers say, ‘Now, 
this is a true one.’ I must commence this 
cat tale by telling you that every word of it 

is true. 

A friend of mine has a black cat who lives in 
Cambridge very near the Harvard Annex. This 
may be one reason why she is so very bright, for 
you know that is just one of the places to find 
clever women. 

Smut has a family of four little kittens to care 
for, and if you do not say at the end of this story 
that she does this like a good mother, you will not 
be the wide-awake children that I think you are. 

She chose a very strange place for her home, 
down in the cellar on the coal-heap. Once a week, 
on Saturday, and no other day, a colored woman 
goes to my friend’s to sweep, wash, and put the 
house in order, but is generally most of the day in 
the basement, Smut never has liked her, but 
always runs away when she sees her, rubbing her 
black coat against some member of the family and 
crying piteously. She has seemed so miserable 
that the family believe the broom has been used to 
her as well as to the carpet. 

The Friday night after the kittens were born one 
of the ladies heard a noise as if some one were near 
the dumb-waiter, which is used to carry the food, 
ete., from the kitchen in the basement to the floor 
above. When morning came the cat and four 
kitttens were snugly arranged on the tin-closet 
shelf. The doors leading to the basement were 
closed, and the only way by which Smut could 
have moved her family was to climb up on the 
framework of the dumb-waiter, the latter having 
been left near the dining-room closet on the next 
floor. She had climbed up with a kitten in her 
mouth, and then stepped on the dumb-waiter ; and 
this was the noise my friend had heard. 

Sunday following, the lady moved the family to 
the basement again, and placed them in a box by 
the furnace. There they remained all the week, 
until the following Saturday morning. When my 
friend was preparing breakfast Smut came up to 
her, rubbed against her, and cried as if she felt 
very miserable. 

She soon went into the outer cellar, brought back 
ner babies one by one, laid them near the dumb- 
waiter, which was partially raised to the next floor. 
A chair was placed near it, and Smut tugged her 
children on to it, then to the dumb-waiter, and from 
that to the pantry shelf. Calmly settling herself in 
her new home, she purred as if she were too thank- 
ful for words. Sunday they were placed in their 
box again. 

A gentleman, who was interested in this wonder- 
ful cat story, said he would wait until the following 
Saturday, and then if the moving continued he 
should begin to think Smut carried a calendar in 
her head, and was very wise to know Saturday 
from Monday. 

The next Saturday Smut laid her kittens at the 
lady’s feet. She rubbed against my friend, and did 
everything but talk. Finally, the lady took them 
herself and placed them in their favorite hiding- 
place in the closet, and then Smut stopped her 
wailing. Do you not think Smut should be sent 
to the Annex # 


Every Other Sunday. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Tnx month of December marks the anniversary 
of the landing of the Pilgrims. In remembrance 
of that notable event we offer an illustrated article 
entitled “ The Story of Plymouth Rock.” 

The next number of Every Oruer Sunpay will 
be devoted largely to Christmas subjects. 

There is quite a call for this paper in localities 
where it must go free, if it goes at all, — out among 
new, struggling churches, or here and there in in- 
stitutions, homes, and conferences. We call atten- 
tion to our “Paper Fund,” started so generously 
last February; it needs additional subscriptions. 
Will the liberal soul give liberally to this object ? 
We invite donations from the children. 

Will our young friends write to the Editor mak- 
ing suggestions as to Every Orner Sunpay and 
its improvement? Do not hesitate to have a talk 
on paper with us. 

We give our young contributors considerable 
space in this number, and it is well used. 


GLEANINGS. 


Ar Sunpown is the title of a little volume 
which contains the last poems we shall have from 
Whittier. A small edition was privately printed 
over two years ago, and with some additions this 
book is a republication. There are eighteen poems, 
long and short, and nine beautiful photogravures, 
from designs by E. H. Garrett. The entire costum- 
ing of the book is refined and attractive, making a 
most appropriate gift. Published by Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co., Riverside Press. (Retail price 
$1.50 ) 

Seven Srupizs OF TEMPERANCE is a pamphlet 
of sixty-two pages published by the Unitarian 
Temperance Society, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
prepared by Rey. W. C. Gannett. It is a very 
clear, instructive presentation of the subject in 
the form of outlines and notes for classes, with a 
temperance service and songs added. There is a 
great deal of information and a strong array of 
facts in this litle work. (Price ten cents.) 

Tue Paciric Unirrarian is the new name of 
what was formerly the “Guidon.” The first num- 
ber lies before us. This will be published monthly 
by the Pacific Unitarian Conference. It isa large 
pamphlet of twenty-four pages. The contents of 
this number are varied and interesting ; the promise 
is good for a valuable and prosperous publication. 
Terms, one dollar per year, single copies ten cents. 
Our Unitarian people should subscribe for it. 
Business address, 10 Post Street, San Francisco. 


OUTLOOK. 


Cotorapno Sprines Sunday School will reorgan- 
ize Jan. 1, 1893, and start out with new vigor. Rev. 
W. R. G. Mellen is developing the Liberal life in 
this city. 

Provipence (R. L.) Unitarian Club considered 
the subject of “ Young People and the Church” at 
its last meeting. Rey. John Cuckson and Rev. E. 
A. Horton were the chief speakers. 

Harvest Service was successfully conducted 
by the Sunday Schools at Beverly, Winchester, 
Wollaston, Roslindale, Barre, Augusta, and a large 
number of other schools over the country. Festival 
days of all kinds are becoming parts of our Sunday- 
School calendar. 

Artanta (Ga.) Sunday School is moving for- 
ward, reforming its system of study, and enlarging 
its free library. One thousand copies of “Corner- 
Stones of our Faith” are to be used in school 
purposes and mission work, 


Provipence (R. 1.), through Mr. M. M. Burdick, | 


Superintendent of the Westminster Church Sunday 
School, gave the first order for the first hundred 
of the new Christmas Service; it came before the 
“Service” had left the press. 

Mrs. A. B. Martine, of the Third Religious 
Society, Dorchester, was the first one to start a 
“Home Department” in connection with Sunday- 
School studies ainong Unitarians. She is now 
using “Noble Lives and Noble Deeds.” 

Norwe tt (Mass.) has, in the Unitarian Sunday 
School, Mr. H. A. Turner for Superintendent. 
This gentleman has served thirty-seven years, and 
his zeal is unabated. 

Dorcuuster, Third Religious Society (Rev. F. 
B. Mott), adopts in its Sunday School an organiza- 
tion by which an Executive Committee has the 
management of the School, co-operating with the 
Superintendent and other officers. ‘This is the plan 
also in the Salem (Oregon) Sunday School, lately 
reorganized. 

Los AncELEs (Cal.) Sunday School is reported 
as in a “ prosperous condition, still growing and with 
an average attendance of one hundred and thirty 
scholars.”” Mr. C. P. Dorland is Superintendent. 

New York City was the scene, on November 9, 
of the founding of a Sunday-School Union. It had 
an auspicious beginning. Rev. Messrs. Collyer, 
Williams, Chadwick, Camp, Badger, Clark, More- 
house, McCleary, Hale, with a hearty backing of 
laity, were present. An organization was made, 
officers elected, and the first public meeting held 
that evening in “ All Souls’ Church.” The results 
will be every way helpful. 

Spokane (Wash.) is gathering its Sunday-School 
forces for better work under the new leader, Rev. 
J. W. Stocks; matters in this department have 
been badly scattered. 

Texas is being cultivated by Rev. Fred Preston, 
who starts a Sunday School in a town if he cannot 
inaugurate a church, 

New Orvpans (La,) has a strong vitality in its 


Sunday School; ministers may come and go, but” 


this department runs on continuously, with Miss 
Bres and others as leaders. 

Frusuine (N. Y.)-has in its new movement 
under Rev. Russell N. Bellows special attention 
given to the Sunday School. There is a “ Bible 
Class for adults of all ages.” ‘The session is held 
at 10.80 a.m. and constitutes the forenoon exercises. 
Worship and sermon in the evening. 

PortLtanp (Me.) is to have a headquarters at 
the Parish House, for the sale of Unitarian books 
and Sunday-School Society publications. Miss 
Margaret I, Fox is in charge. 

Brockton (Mass.) Sunday School has added a 
large number of new books to its library. The 
“Sunday School in Spain” may not have a library, 
but at present a varied selection of books proves 
attractive to scholars. 

Hineuam (Mass.). The “Old Church” and “ New 
North” Sunday Schools are using the Barstow card 
register for classes, and find it far superior to the 
class book. 

McMitiin (Wash.). The young movement at 
this place shows its life and loyalty by sending 
a contribution to the Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 

Burraro (N. Y.). Our friends at this centre are 
using “ Noble Lives and Noble Deeds,” and C. A. 
Allen’s ‘ Lessons in Religion.” 

Avamepa (Cal.). The Sunday School has 
equipped itself with books, and starts off on the 
winter’s work with vigor. 

Inpranapouis (Ind.), The Sunday School of 
the Church, formerly under the pastorate of Dr. 
McCulloch (Mr. Dewhurst is pastor now) is using 
“Fruit of the Spirit.” Three hundred copies have 
been introduced. This church is Congregational 
Independent. 

Newark (N. J.), « Rev. W. S. Crowe, D.D. (Uni- 
versalist), has graded his Sunday School and uses 
Mrs. Jaynes’s leaflets, Dole’s “Questions,” and 
Allen’s “ Lessons.” 


- Hymnal with services preceding the tunes. Copies — 


San Francisco (Cal.). Hon. Horave Davis 
using Lyon’s “Study of the Sects” with his lar 
advanced class. The headquarters here for S$ 
day-School text-books is full of activity under Miss — 
Turner, a 

CARTHAGE (Mis. ) has a hopeful Sunday Se ool, 
Mr. S. M. Dickey is a faithful worker init. 

Boston (Mass.). The First Church Sunday — 
School is using a special edition of Mrs. Williams’s- : 


can be had at the Unitarian Sunday-School Boole 
rooms. 

CamBripGEPort (Mass.). Rey. S. H. Winkley’s . 
text-book, ‘The Son of Man,” has been introduced — 
into the Sunday School of the Austin-Street Chu : 

Eau Crarre (Wis.). “ Everything is going nicely _ 
with us, both in Church and Sunday School. We — 
have started a church library,” is the report. a 

Hunpson (Mass.). Sunday-School has an average | 
attendance of one hundred and fifty scholars. The 
chief text-book used is Spaulding’s “ Luke,” mak- 
ing a uniform topic for all classes. This school — 
enjoys the guidance of an orchestra in its music. 
Mr. Caleb L. Brigham is Superintendent. | ° 


~~ > 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. ; 
A LEAFLET containing four lessons will be pub- — 
lished every month by the Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society, on this subject: “ The Beginnings of Chris- — 
tianity as shown in the Growth of the New Testa-— 
ment.” This series of valuable lessons has been 
prepared by William H. Savage and his brother, 
Minot J. Savage. They cover ground not treated — 
hitherto, in any detail, by our previous text-books. — 
The form is simple and caleulated for use in any ; 
classes but the youngest. The aim of the authors — 
is to show the life, belief, and growth of early Chris- 
tianity, from the New Testament itself, traversing 
the Epistles and the Gospels. The monthly issues — 
will be continued ten months; the first one (con- 
taining, for this issue only, but three lessons) is out, — 
for November. Price two cents per copy, or eigh- 
teen cents per dozen. Samples sent free to’ any | 
address. 

A Snort Cartecuism, by Rev. Herbert Mott, 0 
Providence, R. I, is offered for sale to schools, or is 
individuals who would like something of the kind 
to use, embracing about thirteen questions and an-— 
swers, on the central beliefs of Unitarianism. The 
Sunday-School Society will furnish this Catechism 
at the rate of a dozen copies for five cents. : 

Nosie Lives AnD Deeps for December are 
now ready. They are: Topic, “ Honor,” Exampie, 
“Chevalier Bayard,” by Rev. Grindall Reynolds; 
eid: “Courtesy,” Example, “ Ralph Waldo Tweet 

.” by Rev. Edward A. Horton; Topic, “ Affec- 
oe ” Example, “St. Francis of Assisi,” by Mrs. 
Bradley Gilman; Topic, “Spiritual-Mindedness,” 
Example, “ Channing,” by Mrs. Kate Gannett 
Wells. — 

Lessons 1n Revicion, by Rev. C. A. Allen, até) 
now ready for December. This series is proving 
highly successful. : 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. _ 


Tne uniform subscription price of Every Ornek 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers resid 
in the Boston postal district must send twenty c 
additional for postage. All members of Sunday Schoo 
who subscribe for the paper will receive their copie 
the package sent to their schools. 
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